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zation and powers a political problem, it is so intimately bound up 
with the economic basis of reconstruction that consideration of the 
plans for its establishment and of the difficulties which must be over- 
come before it can be brought into being will be reserved until the 
economic problems have been discussed. 

The Economic Program. The Freedom of the Seas. Among the 
various proposals for the economic reorganization of the world in the 
interest of permanent peace the principle of the freedom of the seas 
has been given a prominent place. It had been frequently mentioned 
in unofficial German discussions of the terms of peace and was referred 
to in a speech of von Bethmann-Hollweg on November 9, 1916, in 
which, after pledging Germany's cooperation in peaceful arrangements 
to prevent war, the chancellor said: "Then the principles of justice and 
free development, not only on the Continent but also on the seas, 
must be made valid." But the principle was brought prominently 
before the public by President Wilson in his address on January 22, 
1917, before the senate, in which he laid down the conditions under 
which he considered it possible that the United States might co- 
operate with other nations in establishing an international authority 
to guarantee peace, and stated that "the freedom of the seas is the sine 
qua non of peace, equality and cooperation;" and again on March 5 
the President advocated as one of "the principles of a liberated man- 
kind .... that the seas should be equally free and safe for the 
use of all peoples, under rules set up by common agreement and con- 
sent, and that so far as practicable they should be accessible to all 
upon equal terms." 

Considerable speculation has been indulged in as to the precise mean- 
ing of the "freedom of the seas;" for the seas have long been free in so 
far as concerns any direct obstacles to commercial intercourse in time 
of peace. In the fourth of a series of articles in the New York Times 
"Cosmos" interpreted von Bethmann-Hollweg' s declaration as referring 
to a future war in which the control of the seas by Great Britain would 
be used, as in this war, "to deprive Germany and her allies of some ad- 
vantages through trade with neutrals to which they are legally en- 
titled," and that the difficulty would be met chiefly by the exemption 
of the private property of the enemy from capture at sea. In like 
manner Mr. Sidebotham, in a chapter on "The Freedom of the Seas" 
in the volume Towards a Lasting Settlement, conceives the freedom of 
the seas as a principle of war, not of peace, and defines it as meaning 
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"the exemption of commerce from the operations of war so long as it 
does not take part in them." 

But it must be remembered that both von Bethmann-Hollweg and 
President Wilson were contemplating conditions of peace and not 
seeking to render the lot of future belligerents easier; and on this 
assumption, which is indeed borne out by the context of both state- 
ments, the freedom of the seas may doubtless refer to the exemption 
of private property at sea from capture, but from the point of view 
that the capture of enemy merchantmen operates even in time of peace 
as a club in the hands of the nation whose fleet is larger and which 
may thereby obtain its will by intimidation without resorting to actual 
force. In this light the freedom of the seas may also refer to modifica- 
tions of the rules of contraband and blockade regarded as instru- 
ments of prospective injury to weaker nations. In other words the 
freedom of the seas means the removal from the present law of war 
of all those elements which operate as a menace in time of peace. 

Mr. W. E. Weyl, in his recent volume entitled American World 
Policies (New York, ithe Macmillan Company, 1917), points out that 
Germany "requires a foreign base for her industry and uninterrupted 
access to that foreign base both in war and in peace. She can be 
throttled, strangled, starved under the present usages of sea war. 
The war may not be of her own making" (p. 248) ; and he suggests as 
the basis of the freedom of the sea, (1) the abolition of the right of 
capture of merchant ships, (2) the abolition of the commercial block- 
ade, (3) the establishment of international prize courts, (4) the inter- 
nationalization of straits, and (5) the establishment of an international 
naval convention (p. 254). 

Obviously this cannot be accomplished except as a result of a gen- 
eral agreement among the nations by which the menace of war itself 
shall be removed. For it is idle to expect the nations which control 
the seas to lessen the effectiveness of that control unless the nations 
whose armies are the most powerful on land weaken themselves in 
some corresponding manner. War has ceased to be a contest between 
the armed forces of the belligerent states, and so long as the entire 
industrial resources of a nation are put at the disposal of its fighting 
forces it cannot be looked for that the nations will forego the right to 
weaken the enemy by the destruction of his commerce at sea. It was 
in this light, doubtless, that President Wilson viewed the situation 
when he said that the freedom of the seas was "a problem closely con- 
nected with the limitation of naval armaments and the cooperation of 
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the navies of the world in keeping the seas at once free and safe." Or, 
as Mr. Brailsford puts it, "the idea of a League of Nations provides 
the solution of a problem which might otherwise seem insoluble" (p. 
207), that is, it offers a means by which the full force of the naval 
power of the league can be brought to bear upon the individual recalci- 
trant nation in a war for the maintenance of the principles of the 
league, and in so doing makes more reasonable the demand upon the 
nations whose chief reliance is upon their navy to forego the extreme 
use of it upon their own initiative, and at the same time does 
away with the menace to the commerce of the nations of lesser naval 
strength. 

Economic Rights of Way. For nearly two centuries after the free- 
dom of the high seas had been vindicated against the claims of terri- 
torial sovereignty made by Portugal, Spain and England, the great 
international rivers of Europe and America remained subject to com- 
mercial restrictions which hampered the trade of the nations bordering 
the upper courses of the river but not controlling its mouth, and which 
put a bar to the trade of other nations with them. The Congress of 
Vienna, in opening up the Rhine and the Scheldt to the commerce of 
all nations, prepared the ground for later treaties, and by the close of 
the nineteenth century free rights of way had been extended by a 
series of treaties to all the great international rivers of Europe, America 
and Africa. Our own Hay-Pauncefote treaty marks the application 
of the principle of free rights of way for all nations through the artificial 
highway of the Panama Canal. 

The next problem which came to the front with the development 
of railways as means of transporting freight was to obtain some sort 
of international control over them which would facilitate the passage 
of through freight from harbors to inland towns across national lines. 
In 1878 two important international conventions were proposed, one 
of which regulated the acceptance and transport of goods, making it 
obligatory upon the parties to provide facilities for through traffic, 
while the other regulated the technical difficulty of a uniform gauge 
and standard rolling stock. These conventions were embodied in the 
general convention adopted in 1890, the result of which was to 
make it possible for inland states to obtain access to the ports and 
harbors most convenient to them, and to prevent the use of railways by 
a maritime state so as to obstruct the commerce of an inland neighbor. 
A further step, however, remains yet to be taken, namely, to institute 
an international regulation of freight rates, which will make it impossible 
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for a state strategically situated to discriminate against the commerce of 
its rival. Separate conventions have been entered into by the states 
providing for fair treatment in the charges for through traffic, but 
these individual agreements have not given the same sense of security 
which an international convention would confer, and there still remains 
the danger that an unexpected change in the rates would injure the 
trade of the inland state. 

A similar problem is presented in the case of ports and harbors. 
Unreasonable dues imposed by the maritime state upon commerce 
destined to an inland state or coming from that state to the harbor 
can seriously impede the commercial and industrial development of the 
inland state. And not only unreasonable dues, but inadequacy of dock 
facilities, the lack of proper channels and the maladministration of 
quarantine regulations may prove equally embarrassing to trade. The 
policy pursued by Austria of shutting Serbia off from the Adriatic, 
and thus making Serbia economically dependent upon her, was un- 
doubtedly one of ,the chief sources of friction between the two coun- 
tries which gave inspiration and force to the Pan-Slavic movement. 
If the problem of nationalities be examined from its economic side it 
will be found that in many cases, as in the conflicting claims made 
during the second Balkan war, what is on the surface a claim for the 
annexation of unredeemed national territory is in reality an effort to 
obtain commercial outlets for national trade under national control. 

In his address of January 22, 1917, before the senate President 
Wilson laid it down as one of the principal conditions of a just and 
stable peace that in so far as should be practicable "every great people 
now struggling towards a full development of its resources and of its 
powers should be assured a direct outlet to the great highways of the 
sea," and where this cannot be done by cessions of territory the Presi- 
dent thinks it could be accomplished by the neutralization of such 
rights of way under an international guarantee. 

The writer of an article in the New Statesman of July 28, 1917, thinks 
that three conditions are necessary if this general principle is to be 
translated into practice: the guarantee must be a definite and joint 
guarantee of all the states, or at least of all the great states, with the 
full sanction of their power behind it; secondly, it will require the 
close and permanent cooperation of the states concerned, and he sug- 
gests that the union of states which adopted the international con- 
ventions for the transport of goods by railways be made a permanent 
organ of the league of nations which is to be the guarantor of world 
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peace; thirdly, it will require the creation of machinery through 
which this cooperation may work, and he suggests a permanent inter- 
national "rights of way" commission which could watch over the 
execution of the provisions of the treaty establishing freedom of eco- 
nomic communication, and which could hear and decide cases of alleged 
discrimination. As an instance of the value of the establishment of 
international economic rights of way in the solution of the problems of 
reconstruction the writer refers to the case of Poland. "Polish eco- 
nomic needs," he points out, "stretch far beyond the confines of 
geographic nationality to the sea at Dantzig and to the industrial 
regions of Silesia. No solution is possible so long as the German 
Empire and the new autonomous Poland are to be organized on a 
basis of international competitive hostility." As an alternative to a 
division of East and West Prussia giving Poland access to the sea, 
which is of course out of the question, there is the guarantee under the 
league of nations of an economic right of way on the Vistula and on 
the German railways to Dantzig. 

It has been pointed out above that in the settlement of boundary 
lines according to nationalities it is important that a seaport should 
not be separated from the inland districts for which it is the economic 
outlet. As this situation is likely to occur in the settlement of bound- 
ary lines in the Adriatic and in the Aegean, Mr. Fayle suggests that the 
best solution in such cases would be the establishment of a free port. 
" It may either become a little self-governing community or pass 
under the national flag of its inhabitants, but it must not be shut off, 
by inclusion in any new tariff zone, from the commerce of the hinter- 
land." 

The Open Door. There is little doubt but that the problem of the 
"open door" will be one of the most difficult with which the nations 
will have to contend in an attempt to work out a constructive plan of 
international reorganization. Free access to the markets of the 
world, whether as the purchaser of raw materials or as the vendor of 
manufactured products, and equal opportunities for the investment 
of capital in undeveloped countries is the natural demand of the 
modern industrial state; it is the economic interpretation of the de- 
sire of Germany for "a place in the sun." That the competition of 
the nations for the control of the foreign markets of the world, par- 
ticularly of those parts which were susceptible of more or less exclu- 
sive control, was one of the underlying causes of the war is admitted 
by all. Egypt, Central Africa, Morocco, Persia, Tripoli and China 
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have been in turn the center of diplomatic conflict because of their 
strategic economic position as areas of foreign trade and opportunities 
for the investment of foreign capital. 

Economists have traced for us the growth of modern industrialism 
and the new problem it has created of finding opportunities for the 
investment of the surplus capital which has resulted from the me- 
chanical inventions that have multiplied the productiveness of labor. 
In consequence the character of the colonial exploitation of former 
times has in most cases changed from that of exclusive trade control 
to exclusive control of the field for the investment of capital. Even 
where there are no discriminatory restrictions imposed upon the trade 
of other nations by the power controlling the colony or protectorate, 
the opportunities for investment are not open to all. Mr. Weyl, in 
American World Policies, points out that "to the citizens of the home 
country go also the investment opportunities, the chances to secure 
concessions for mines, railways and tramways. The legal right to 
these lucrative monopolies inheres in the nation that develops the 
backward Country. This preferred position, this assured possession 
of a sole and undivided privilege is of the essence of imperialism." 

In consequence of the jealousy which must inevitably be felt by the 
nations excluded from the profitable export of capital, proposals have 
been made for some form of internationalization of the fields of in- 
vestment in the still undeveloped countries of the world. In a recent 
volume entitled The New Protectionism Mr. J. A. Hobson argues in 
favor of a constructive policy which will secure "economic liberty and 
equality not for trade alone, but for the capital, the enterprise, and the 
labor, which are required to do the work of development in all the 
backward countries of the earth" (p. 121); but this equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity, he thinks, must not be the negative one of laissez 
faire, but must be carried out according to a "settled policy of inter- 
national arrangement for securing, if possible, that this commercial 
and developmental work shall in the future be conducted on a basis of 
pacific cooperation between the business groups in the respective coun- 
tries under the joint control of their governments." (p. 127-8). In an 
earlier discussion of "The Open Door," in the volume Towards a 
Lasting Settlement, the same writer contends that "if the governments 
of all civilized nations would consent to give equal rights of commerce 
and equal facilities of investment and developmental work in their 
colonies and protectorates to members of all nations, this single agree- 
ment would go farther to secure a peaceful future for the world than any 
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other measure, such as reduction of armaments, general arbitration, or 
guarantees of national integrity." 

The difficulty is of course to find a basis upon which the interna- 
tionalization of colonies and protectorates could be constructed. Mr. 
W. Lippman, in The Stakes of Diplomacy (New York, H. Holt and 
Company, 1915), suggests the establishment of a kind of international 
senate which, continuing the tradition of the European conferences of 
1885 at Berlin and 1906 at Algeciras, might watch over the execution 
of the law enacted by the conference and hear complaints of maladmin- 
istration; moreover that in the special areas of friction, such as Morocco, 
international control should take the form of "a local international 
government, with power to legislate and to hold administrative officials 
accountable" (pp. 133, 155). Mr. Brailsford, in an article in the 
New Republic, May 8, 1915, proposes a more elaborate international 
syndicate of all the companies and persons seeking concessions in un- 
developed countries, which would permit the participation of capital 
from every country upon equal terms in the building of railroads, and 
the working of mines and oil wells. The plan is discussed with special 
reference to China in the same writer's League of Nations, where he 
suggests that it might be possible to create for such syndicates "an 
international legal status — to invent the conception of an international 
legal personality — so that they might sue or be sued before the Court 
of The Hague." 

Mr. Weyl, after discussing the above-mentioned proposals, is inclined 
to favor that of Mr. . Brailsford and thinks that it has "the advan- 
tage of making once and for all a fixed and certain distribution of all 
eventual profits and thus effecting a real community of interest among 
the promoters and investors of all nations." Mr. Hobson, in 
The New Protectionism, advocates "the establishment of International 
Commissions to secure equality of treatment for the commerce, in- 
vestments and other property interests, of the subjects of the treaty 
Powers, in all backward or undeveloped countries not under the political 
control of any Power." 

Preferential Tariffs. In addition to the internationalization of the 
fields of investment it is further proposed by many writers as part of a 
general policy of equal economic opportunity for all nations in the 
markets of the world that preferential colonial tariffs be abolished. 
Great Britain has in the past pursued the liberal policy not only of 
attempting no control over the tariffs of her self-governing colonies, 
but of throwing open the doors of her crown colonies to the com- 
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merce of all nations. It is true that there will always be a natural 
tendency for colonies such as India to trade by preference with the 
empire of which they form an integral part, so that for the year 1913- 
1914 two-thirds of her imports came from the United Kingdom; but 
this exclusiveness is voluntary, not legal. On the other hand the 
British self-governing colonies have been free to favor the mother 
country with special tariff reductions. In Algeria and Tunis France 
has fostered her trade by preferential tariffs both upon exports from 
the mother country to the colonies and upon exports from the colo- 
nies to the mother country. In like manner Portugal, Spain and the 
United States have controlled the tariff policies of their colonies in 
their own special interest. 

With respect to the difficulties in the way of the establishment of the 
open door in colonial commerce, Mr. Weyl thinks that while it may 
not be impossible to do away with the local discriminations which 
hamper commerce where it is legally free, the nations are not yet 
ready to make the sacrifices which will give their rivals an equal 
opportunity in markets now regarded as a source of profit to the 
nation in control (op. cit., p. 268). It is generally agreed that the 
times are not ripe for the adoption of a general policy of universal free 
trade. Even Mr. Hobson, who, following the tradition of Cobden 
and Bright, enters a strong plea in favor of the continuance by Great 
Britain of its policy of free trade, believes that other nations, includ- 
ing the British self-governing colonies, must be left free to retain 
protective tariffs for their home markets; but he proposes that all 
nations be precluded from extending the area of protection to colonies, 
protectorates, and spheres of interest. 

Mr. A. Greenwood, in a chapter in International Relations (London, 
The Macmillan Company, 1916), regards universal free trade as "the 
greatest step towards the realization of peace," but realizes that "na- 
tional fiscal policies are so bound up with tariffs that the day of free 
trade has not yet dawned" (p. 104). Mr. Brailsford takes it for 
granted "that no European Power is prepared to give up its sovereign 
power of devising tariffs for its own home market," but he thinks it 
feasible that the members of the league of nations should not dis- 
criminate against one another from any motive of political hostility, 
and that Great Britain might renounce the preferences accorded to it 
by its self-governing colonies in return for the absence of future pref- 
erential treatment between Germany and Austria. With respect to 
colonial free trade in general he urges that "apart from the fact that 
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all experience proves that colonies do not thrive under a system of 
monopoly, it is clear that only by allowing to all comers a general 
use of the advantages of colonial trade can the Powers which chanced, 
by the good fortune of past history or the use of their greater sea- 
power, to acquire great colonial estates, protect themselves against the 
inevitable jealousy of others." 

The desire to remove all causes of international friction for the 
future has led a number of writers to protest against the recommen- 
dations put forth at the Economic Conference of the Allies held at 
Paris in June, 1916. The protest is directed against the measures rec- 
ommended to be taken after the war, chiefly those more permanent 
measures by which the Allies propose to render themselves "inde- 
pendent of the enemy countries in so far as regards the raw materials 
and manufactured articles essential to the normal development of their 
economic activities." Mr. Hobson in The New Protectionism argues 
against the economic boycott of the Entente Powers on the ground 
that "by breaking Europe into two nominally independent but really 
hostile and competing economic systems, it would foster conflicts in all 
parts of the world, maintain and feed the bitter memories of this war, 
stimulate the maintenance and growth of armaments, and render 
another war inevitable" (Preface, p. xvi). Mr. Brailsford in his chap- 
ter in Towards a Lasting Settlement is equally condemnatory. "Apart 
from economic objections," he says, "no plan would so surely per- 
petuate hate" (p. 175, note). The proposals of the Allies do not, it is 
true, aim at a direct restriction of the trade of Germany, but the in- 
cidental restrictions resulting from them would certainly lend weight 
to the belief in Germany that the present war was entered upon by 
Great Britain for the destruction of German trade. It is not yet clear 
whether the defensive plans of the Paris conference were in the mind 
of President Wilson when, in his reply to the peace proposals of Pope 
Benedict, he declared that "the establishment of selfish and exclusive 
economic leagues we deem inexpedient and in the end worse than 
futile, no proper basis for a peace of any kind, least of all for an enduring 
peace." 



